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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF TEACIIERS AT CHICAGO. 

The Convention which met at Chicago on the 5th of August, and con- 
tinued three days, marks an era in the educational affairs of this 
country. The very large number in attendance, the unusual number of 
leading men, the topics discussed, and above all the spirit of cordialty 
which flowed at large, not only bringing into closer relationship those 
who had been friends before, working together for the good cause, but 
also occasioning the forming of acquaintances among those who hitherto 
had been widely separated strangers, combined to make this convention 
of schoolmasters almost as great a success as the one which met at the 
same place in 1860 and nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. 
Possibly it may be said of us that we assume too high a key in venturing 
to hint a comparison of that with this, but some very discursive and pon- 
derous reflections have oceupied our thoughts in connection with this 
matter, and we make bold to challenge the philosophical minds among us 
to observe the results of the Chicago meeting upon the profession through- 
out the land. If great men and great thoughts can contribute aught 
toward lifting education up to the gage of the people, then we have started 
on the high road to notoriety. 

Even the Chicago Z'imes, which we suppose, in common with its southern 
brethren, hates popular education for its own sake, as well as for its 
tendency to make inroads upon feudalism, barbarism, etc., was constrain- 
ed to say that some of the ‘‘toughest intellects in the land” were there. 

But we cannot pardon the same paper for intimating, in its review of 
Mr. Wells’ very happy attempt to revive the Sabine tragedy in the West, 
that Yankee schoolmistresses were not young and beautiful, notwith- 
standing the presence of not less thar four hundred living witnesses to 
the contrary ; although, if we were disposed to jest upon so serious a 
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matter, we might be persuaded to hob-nob for once with the facetious 
editor of the Times. 

Speaking of the Z'imes reminds us of the enthusiastic loyalty of tho 
meeting. Indeed the last evening was chiefly occupied in short speeche 
by representatives from :wenty loyal States, who seemed to emulate each 
other in their expressions of loyalty to the Union except—well, Newton 
M. Bateman, one of the noblest educators of the day, is no longer Su- 
perintendent of the great State of Illinois! 

During the proceedings a member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
the “Long” Ilon. Jno. Wentworth, or the Hon. “ Long” John Went- 
worth (authority for both), was called upon to make a speech on a reso- 
lution which urged the teaching of the principles of the Constitution in 
all Publie Schools—but, instead of doing so, he aimed to avoid the sub- 
ject, but went so far as to say that it was his own exclusive privilege to 
teach Ais child ‘ politics,” and the: school-master must not interfere. 
Ile “ piled up” invectives against book agents, to counteract the influ- 
ence of which we know of no better plan than to urge upon our friend 
R. Q. B. to challenge the Ex-Congressman to fight a duel. Our know- 
ledge that R. Q. B. at one time associated with Daniel Webster, leads us 
to make this suggestion. 

Senator Trumbull also entertained the Convention. His speech was full 
of praise and encouragement to the teacher, and he characterized the as- 
semblage as more important in its influence than any other. 

But the chief attractions of the occasion were the addresses of Hon. 
J. M. Gregory, Hon. Henry Barnard, and President Hill. While ad- 
mitting that Superintendent Philbrick, President of the Association, dis- 
coursed with his usual elegance of style and manner upon the general 
aims of the Association ; that Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, went as 
deeply intothe “Bearings of Popular Education upon Civilization” as 
the circumstances would warrant ; that Mr. Pickard, State Superintenc- 
ent of Wisconsin, surprised us all by a most pleasing and able paper upon 
the ‘Intellectual Aspects of Labor;” and that the various other speak- 
ers of smaller pretensions and less calibre than these, did sufficient credit 
to themselves, and contributed much interest to the meeting, we are yet 
constrained to say that the three gentlemen first named, by the selection 
and treatment of their respective topics—“ Higher Aspects of Education,” 
“Competitive Examinations as Tests for Admittance to West Point” 
and appointments to all civil offices not filled by popular election, and 
“Methods of Culture ’’—gave unexampled dignity and power to influence 
the transactions of the National Convention. Our limited space and the 
high character and wide range of these disquisitions forbid anything more 


than this mere mention. 
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We must find fault with the organization of the Convention, briefly. 
There were too many written speeches, and the most of them were too 
long. We would humbly suggest to the Committee of Arrangements, 
that te chers attend conventions to gain what cannot be obtained from 
books. So much can be done to elevate and inspirit the profession in a 
three days’ conference of the best men and women in it, that itis highly 
essential to economize time and means. We have seen state conventions 
conducted with less confusion and a better regard to the value of time. 

We trust that Superintendent Wells, President elect, who was so un- 
tiring in his endeavors to render the Convention, so far as Chicago and 
its generous people were concerned, a success, will gratify our hopes by 
giving us an improved programme for next year. And we venture to 
suggest, further, that the programme be widely announced months be- 
forehand, that educators throughout the country maj reflect upon, and 
go prepared to discuss the topics proposed. 

As to the bearings of the Chicago Convention upon education at large, 
we cannot adequately speak. The Association has never before risen to 
a standing tantamount to its pretensions. It was doubtless owing to this 
shortcoming, that but comparatively little attention was given to its pro- 
ceedings by the laboring class of teachers in the nation. Now that its 
scope immeasurably widens, and its measures look to the establishment 
of guiding principles, truly great men giving their aid to the diffusion of 
sound theory and practice, we may prophecy for it an increasing share of 
public esteem and more extended areas in which to sow and reap.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 








Mora. Lessons oF THE War.—Reason and philosophy recognize in 
the war one of the means and instruments which God employs in the edu- 
cation of the human family. The individual man is tried in innumerable 
ways ; but the only, orat least the chief calamities that light upon na. 
tions are three in number,—famine, pestilence, and war. The nation and 
the individual man present many points of parallel: neither can bear a 
long and unbroken course of prosperity without danger to moral vell 
being. Long and uninterrupted success makes a people arrogant, aggres- 
sive, and defiant. The taste for manly habits, simple pleasures, for plain 
living and high thinking, declines, and men slide into a way of life which 
softens the body and hardens the heart. The sense of loyalty languishes 
and declines in the hot blaze of unclouded prosperity, as flowers wither 
in the heat of summer’s noon.—WMaine Teacher. 

GENTLENESs and cheerfulness form a sort of sweet atmosphere which 
enters into a child’s soul like the sunbeam into a rose-bud, slowly, but 
surely, expanding it into beauty and vigor. 
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PENMANSHIP., 


BY JAMES W. LUSK.* 


Several cuts, designed to illustrate the essential movements in writing, 
are omitted in this article, which will be devoted mainly to the forms of 
the capital letters. The reader will observe in the accompanying illus- 
trations two styles of shading ; and it may be proper to remark in this 
place that shading has nothing to do with the form of letters but is em- 
ployed by the chirographic artist as an element of beauty. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that when this element is properly applied, it ex- 
erts a charming influence upon the mind of the learner and inspires him 
with more lively zeal in his efforts to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the forms of Jetters. 

Two essential movements are required in forming the capitals. The 
first is in the direction of the capital O, and the second in the opposite 
direction—in the reversed oval, These two movements combined (see 
plate x11.) form the CapitaL Stem, thus giving us the three CapiTan 
PrincieLes. By a careful analysis of the standard capitals it will be 
seen that these two movements are the only ones required in perfecting 
their forms. Several varieties of each letter may be produced, some of 
which require the straight line. The learner should practice these two 
movements upon loose paper at intervals throughout the course of in- 
struction in writing, until he can produce them with regularity and with 
the hand and pen in correct position. Frequent and continued practice 
upon the capital stem, embodying, as it does, parts of the first two move- 
ments, will prove most serviceable in learning to write. Careful drill upon 
these three principles will also tend to effect a radical change for the 
better in the style of the small letters. Great care should be exercised 
to give each line and principle its full quantity of curvature as well as 
its proper slant. The pupil should practice each principle separately 
through several pages, until its form and position are understood ; slowly 
at first, and afterward more and more rapidly, until he acquires the ability 
to make, correctly, from sixty to one hundred per minute. After the 
teacher has clearly explained a principle or letter to the school, it some- 
times exerts a good influence upon their penmanship, to incite a spirit of 
rivalry among them in regard to rapidity of movement as well as to the 
correct formation of letters. Give them three, five, ten or fifteen min- 
utes of time to practice upon any given form. When the time expires, 
give a signal to stop writing and commence counting (mentally) the char- 
acters which have been made. An exercise of this kind is very exciting 
to the pupils, but the teacher should command perfect attention and order 





* Associate author of the Spencerian System of Penmanship. 
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throughout the lesson. As soon asa pupil finishes counting, he should 
be ‘‘in order,” and when all have completed the work, the teacher can 
ascertain who has made the largest number of letters, and who the least 
number, etc. Due allowance and credit must be made for correct form, 
otherwise the exercise may terminate in one of scribbling. Correct po- 
sitions should also be considered as a feature of merit in this kind of 
drill. 

This kind of discipline, when accompanied by proper instruction, has 
proved most efficient in correcting erroneous forms, cramped positions 
and confined movements, and in producing excellent penmen. In pen- 
manship two things are absolutely essential—Form and Motion—and it 
should be borne in mind that he is the most successful teacher who can, 
in the shortest space of time, impart to his pupils a thorough and praeti- 
cal knowledge of these features. 

With these general hints an] suggestions we will proceed to the ex- 
planation of special forms. It will be noticed that the let ers are grouped 
according to their similarity in form, instead of in alphabetical order. 
The Principles are arranged in these cuts in convenient order for expla- 
nation, and as they should be practiced by the learner. 

Of course teachers will not fail to instruct their pupils as to the proper 
use to be made of capitals in writing poetry, sentences in prose, 
proper names, etc. An indiscriminate use of capitals is a fault quite too 
common, and surpassed only by their omission from places where they 


properly belong. 





Plate v1. embraces the capital 0, sometimes called the Direct Oval, 
It may be denominated the Sixth Principle, or the first movement in form- 
ing the capitals. To form this principle, the pen moves downward on 
its left and upward on its right side. ‘The relative length of the capi- 
tals and their parts as compared with each other and with the small o, 
and the short letters generally, may be determined by means of the scale 
upon the left end of the plate. 

This principle, as will be observed in the diagram, is curved equally 
upon its left and right sides, its width being two-thirds its height. Either 
the first or last curve may be shaded. The arrow within the oval directs 
attention to the equal curvature of its sides, and the one above to the 
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slant or elevation of the principle, which is 52°. The second capital 
O is about one-balf the length of the first one, and indicates the size of 


the principle as found in the finish of the letters in Plate rx. 








The first line in the capital C may be either a single concave curve or 
a compound curved line, as suits the taste of the writer. ‘The letter is 
looped to its middle and terminated with a capital O, which is half the 
length of the letter. The common error of making the letter too pointed 
at the bottom should be avoided. 

The first part of capital HZ is the small y standing u; on the ruled line; 
it should not extend upward more than two-thirds the length of the let- 
ter. The right half the J7 is the capital C. The loops in JZ may be 
nearly equal in size. 

The capital # is formed entirely of the Sixth Principle, or O. By 
the diagrain it will be seen that the upper part of the letter is one-half 
the length of the lower part, and that the small loop connecting the two 
ovals is to the left of the dotted line through the centre of the two ovals, 
describing the slant of the letter. 1f this loop be extended too far to the 
right, the lower oval will be thrown out of position, flattened upon its 
left side and made too pointed at its base. The right half of Vis the 
capital of (' divested of its initial curve. The stem of the J is about 
two thirds the length of the larger oval and connected to it by a small 
loop upou tie ruled line nearly in a horizontal position. The base of 
the smaller oval extends downward to the top of the first space in the 
seale and is nearly three-fourths the length of the letter. ‘The finish of 


the capitnul Wis the same as in the 1. 





The Seysnta Principe, in Plate x., is sometimes called the reversed 
or loope? ovil, The top of the second oval occupies a lower position on 
the scale than the first one, as indicated by the figure 2, and the dotted 
line extending outward to the right from the top of the oval. In form- 
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ing the first curved line the pen should move upward and gradually ¢> the 
left of the starting point, instead of to the right, as beginners psually 
do. ‘fhe teacher should illustrate the manner of making these curves and 
looping one to the other. When this principle is applied to 1/, Nand Z, 
the second downward stroke is straight about two-thirds of its length, 
and slanted 52°, The dotted line indicates ‘the gradation of the four 
upper turns in the letter Jf 

The 7 is formed of the Srventu Princrrye above the line, and the 
loop of this principle eZow the line. The “tie” which joins the loop 
to the principle should stand upon the roled line and slant the same as 
thetwo larger loops. Either style of shading can be employed. 


PPlatedL 





The Seventh Principle is modified only in the lower half of the finish- 
ing stroke, when it is applied in forming Q. WX, by being brought to- 
vard a horizontal position upon a slant of about 45°. 

The loop at the bottom of @ should be parallel with the ruled line. 
A line drawn on a slant of about 45°, should cut both the upper and 
lower loops through the centre. The Q and the figure 2 are made alike 
, and the 


inform. Ifthe shaded stroke in the first 1V be slanted 45° 
next downward stroke at an angle of 55°, 2 wide base will be formed, 
‘ ; 


civing to the letter a graceful appearance. The line which joins these 


a 


two strokes should not lean to the right further than 46°, otherwise the 


appearance. . The left half of .Yand iV 


letter will present a toppling 
may be formed alike, then the parts of the -Y will join at their middle, 
J , i! J 


forming the capital stem curve between the two oval principles. 





The termination of the Seventh Principle, in Plate xir. bends slightly 
k sats) 


to the right, the standard stroke being shaded neatly and slanted 52°. 


The long s joined to the principle on the right, forms a practical and 
beautiful Y. The Joop of the s may extend the length of the principle 


above the ruled line, and even one space higher. ‘The base of the sev- 
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enth principle in the second style of J’, stands one space, or the length 
of small 0, above the rule or line of writing. This letter is finished with 
the capital stem, Eighth Principle. The third style of Y is sometimes 
convenient for use ;—it is finished like the small q. The finishing dot in 
V and the last down stroke in U may extend three spaces above the ruled 
line, or three-fourths the length of the letters. 


Capital Stem. PLC IM: 
Parts of the 7" antb” Principles united rn the 8 Princinie. 


y, x 


% 
Ex 
2 
f 





Tne Caprran Stex (which, for convenience, may be called the E1icutu 
PRINCIPLE) is a double curve made upon the proper slant of letters. It 
is usually made with a downward motion, and has equal curvature above 
and below the middls, It has two terminations, the dot or bulb, and the 
oval, ‘The oval termination induces freer motion of the hand and arm, 
and imparts to the learner a more rapid and finished style of writing. 
When the stem is shaded, it should be mostly below the middle, done 
smoothly and on the regular curve. 

This principle results from a combination of parts of the sisth and 
seventh principles, the parts involved being marked with short dashes 
across the curves. The dotted lines show the termination of one prin- 
ciple and the beginning of another. Careful study of this simple dia- 
gram will aid the teacher in explaining the capitals and in correcting er 


roneous forms. 


It forms a prominent part of the letters in Plates xrv., xv. and xvt. 





The A is in part defined by its finishing tie or Joop about the height of 


small o above the ruled line. The \ also combines the capital stem and 
the oblique downward stroke, with a convex curve terminated about half 
the height of the letter above the ruled line. A dot may be added or 
omitted in finishing the N, according to the taste of the writer. To the 
terminating curve in Vis added the principal part of C in forming ¥. 
The 7 and F may be made alike, except the short stroke on the right of 
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the stem which gives the F its character. The loop of the J is formed 
of the curves in the seventh principle. Make the loop small and nearly 
round, and draw the stem through its center. The loop of the J and J 
should be at least the length of small o above the ruled line. The only 
reliable distinction between the J and J is in the J extending about one- 
half its length below the line of writing. As the capital J is a represen- 
tative letter, every person should aim to give it a form of which he will 
not be ashamed. In correspondence this capital is, probably, more fre- 
quently used than any other one. In forming the style of 7’ presented 
in this plate, the upper part of the stem and the curved cap above it 
should be nearly parallel to each other. 


Plate AV. 





The style of H given in Plate xv. may be finished the same as the 
capital 4, The capital Hand A begin with an upward concave curve, 
connecting with the capital stem at its top. The small tie or loop in 
the finish of A should connect with the stem a little above the middle, 
and point upward and to the left. The O looped about one-half its 
width and extending downward nearly three-fourths the length of the 
letter, forms the upper and left part of @. The capital stem in this letter 
should extend upward one-half the length of the O part, the finishing dot 
or line terminating inside and near the lower part of the O, as in the 
plate. Other styles of this letter may be given ; this one will be profit- 
able for practice. 

The capital S and Z combine the upward coneave-curved line with the 
shaded stem. They are looped one-half their length, and shaded below 
the loop. ‘The capital stem may be curved more in these two letters than 
in any others. Let the concave curved line be carried sufficiently up- 
right, and the stem shaded upon the lower and on the proper slant. The 
abrupt curve in the stem of these letters will be observed in the writing 
of rapid penmen. Shading can be omitted at first, if preferred. 


Diagrams intended to illustrate the position of the different curves, 
ovals, loops, etc., in the letters in Plate xvi. cannot be introduced here 
for want of room ; hence but few explanations concerning these letters 
will be given. One feature should be observed, and that is the rotundity 
of the curved lines which are thrown about the capital stem to form 
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these letters. Give them their full degree of curvature and their proper 
position, and the letters will assume graceful form. The small ¢ie or 
loop on the right side of the first B and the letter R should touch the 
stem and point upward toward the left. 

SuapinG, when employed upon the capitals, should be heaviest at the 
middle of the oval curves and taper alike each way from that point. The 
thickest shade in the capitals may be from three to four times as wide as 
the hair lines. 





RULES AND HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


[ An earnest and wide awake teacher, the only subscriber in that county, 
sends the following : | 

I have in my pocket memorandum, a department headed ‘ Rules, Hints, 
&¢e. for Teachers,” kept for my own use, as they have occurred to my 
mind from my own experience or observation. I copy a few of them 
which you can insert in the Journau if you think them worthy of a 
place. 

To prevent tardiness have some particularly interesting exercise the 
first thing in the morning. Lay out the work of your pupils, and then 
see that the time appointed for study is faithfully employed. This may 
seem a difficult task in a mixed school, yet it is far easier than keeping 
pupils from idleness when there is no plan of work. Suaflicient resting 
time should, of course, enter in the plan. 

Do not allow pupils to ask permission to speak during any school ex- 
ercise. If the circumstances vf the school are such as to render com- 
munication sometimes necessary, as when different pupils are obliged to 
use the same books or utensils, have a regular time for it tetween exer- 
cises. 

Make neatness of desk, one of the important things in marking de- 
portment. 


Don’t blame scholars for every fault, and tell them they are very bad 
children, and don’t try to do well, &c.; they will soon lose all courage to 
try, and indeed will not care to please you. 
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Whatever occurs, don’t get cross and scold or fret. It can dono good, 
for children too often delight in annoying a fretful teacher; moreover the 
influence of such habits on the dispositions and hearts of the children, 
as well as the teacher, can be only bad. 


If you are teaching a very small school, like some of our “ backwoods” 


schools that number from five to a dozen during the summer, do not fill 
up the time by dragging the exercises, but whatever you do, do it earnest- 
ly, not noisily nor lazily. 

Do not’neglect reviews on the plea that you are crowded for time, nor 
on any other plea. 

Take eare to close the day in such a way as to send scholars home feel- 
ing well. GREEN Bay. 


—_— erent - 


POSITION IN STUDY. 
BY DIO LEWIS. 


Arter ventilation, no subject bearing upon the health 
of our children, during their school-days, is so import- 
ant as position in sitting and standing. 


First, a word on their attitudes while standing or 
walking. 

Figure 1, shows a position of the arms which is much 
in vogue. If the hands be thus joined behind, it is not 
impossible to carry the head and shoulders well back : 
but the tendency to hold the body in the 3 
illustrated position is so strong, that, 









among the thousands I have seen walk- 
ing with their hands thus joined, not 
ten have carried their heads and shoul- \ 


ders erect. 








Yigure 2 represents another attitude 

Figure 1. common in our best schools. Such fold- 
ing of the arms tends to contract the chest. Whoever 
will fold his arms thus, and carefully wateh the influence 
upon his shoulders and chest, will need no further illus- 
tration. One experimenter found that the quantity of 
air inhaled at a single inspiration was reduced from 
ten to twenty per cent. by holding the arms in this po- 
sition. 
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Figure 3 presents a good attitude for the spine and 
chest, and one which, if practiced in school, would tend 
to form the habit of walking erect. If teachers will 
stand or walk but ten minutes, holding the hands 
and arms in this position, I think they will be convinced 
of the truth of what I am saying. 


The attitude in figure 4, may appear somewhat un- 
seemly ; but ina physiological aspect, and as meeting 
certain defects which are almost universal among the 
young of our country, it is the best possible position. 
The muscles in the back of the neck are, 
in almost every young person, so weak as 
to permit the head babitually to droop. 
Carrying the hands interlocked upon the 


¢ the back of the head, with the requisi- 





tion that the pupil shall, during five min- 
utes three or four times a day, stand or walk with the 
head drawn firmly back against the hands, would do more 
to correct the habit of drooping shoulders, and a weak 
spine, than any other exercise of which I can conceive. 

It isnot, however, for me,—an outsider,—even to sug- 
gest to teachers how often, and how long such attitudes 
should be practiced. I simply take the liberty to say, 
that they would tend strongly to correct certain distor- 
tions of spine, shoulders, and chest, which are more or 
less inevitable, with the present positions in our schools, 





4. 
But a tenfold more serious evil, in position, is seen in the pupil at his 
desk. 


The face, when the head is held erect, is perpendicular, while the top 
of the desk is nearly horizontal. But the line of vision must not be far 


Figure 


from a right angle with the surface of the book or atlas. To secure this 
necessary relation between the face and the page, the pupil leans forward 
and holds his face nearly parallel with the desk top, or the page of the 
book. 

If it were possible to hold the head back, and see the part of the atlas 
nearest the pupil, with the line of vision at an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the surface of the page, how is the pupil to see the part of the at- 
las which is one foot farther from his face? This he cannot do without 
carrying his head one foot forward. To be constantly changing the range 
of a foot, would soon ruin the eyes. 

When pupils become fatigued by leaning forward, or from a conviction 
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of duty would hold the head erect, we frequently see them attempt to se- 
cure the in dispensable relation be- 
tween the face and the yage by 
placing two or three books under 
the upper end of the atlas. I have 
devised a simple, cheap, and, sev- 
eral eminent teachers say, perfect 
means by which this evil is entirely 
removed. It is illustrated in Fig. 
5. The ladder is strong and not 
liable to get out of repair. The 
wire pall which supports it, is 
united with it at the upper end, 
not by a hinge, which might get 
out of repair, but by simply enter- 
ing small holes in the side pieces 
of the ladder. ‘The pall is held to 





Figure 5. 

the ladder below by a strap, which 
with a hook, serves to alter the in- 
clination of the ladder at pleasure. 
The finger-bars are joined to the 
ladder by strong hooks, which are 
caught upon the cross rounds, and 
may thus be raiged or lowered by a 
single motion of the hand. If 
placed as seen in the cut, they will 
hold two books,—for example, a 
Latin Reader and Lexicon. 

Figure 6 shows two books thus 
supported. 





Figure 6. 

Every desk in the school of N. T. Allen, 
Esq., at West Newton, is supplied with this 
new invention ; and Mr. Allen has written me 
avery warm note of commendation, attesting 
their success in securing an upright attitude in 
his pupils. 

I have spoken of this book-holder, not be- 
cause itis the only means by which such ad- 
Figurei. vantages may be secured, but an illustration of 
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possibilities. There is not an ingenious mechanic, but will, for a dollar, 
furnish some simple means which will more or less perfectly secure the 
same results, 

Figure 7 illustrates the position of the pupil while using the New 
Book Holder. 

Engaged, for many years as a teacher of gymnastics in schools, my at- 
tention has constantly been called to the false positions among our pupils; 
and, in these few paragraphs, I have ventured, for the first time as re- 
gards part of them, to call the attention of the public to the subject. 





TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 
COMPILED BY DILLWYN. 

[We gave a list of Topics for Teachers’ Meetings sometime since, and 
promised more. ‘The compilation of our correspondent enables us to ful- 
fill the promise, and will be suggestive to those who have occasion to 
write. We should be glad if it incited a few teachers to write for the 
Journal.—Epr. | 


Supsects ror Essays anp Lectures. 


1. Teaching as a Profession. 
2. Learning and Teaching. 
3. Professional Courtesy. 

4, Christianity in Teachers. 


5. Utility of Classical Studies. 
6. The true aim of Education. 
7. Influence of Teaching on Teachers. 
8. Teaching, a Science ; the Teacher an Artist. 
9, School-boy Life and Character. 
10. School Amusements. 
11, Moral Qualifications of Teachers. 
12. Education a Progressive Work. 
13. The Teacher’s Daily Preparation. 
14. Unconscious Teaching. 
15. What School Discipline is, and what it is not. 
16. The Teacher’s Position. 


17. Advantages of Reading, and how to Read with Profit. 
18. Physical and Mental Development. 

19, Moral Instruction in Schools. 

20, Success and Failure in modern Educational Enterprises. 
21. Habits of Teachers. 

22, Responsibility of Teachers. 

93, Education of Farmers. 
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24. Parental Responsibility. 

2¢. Duties of Educated Men. 

26. Home Training. 

27. Education of Mechanics and Laborers. 

28. Right Motives in Teaching. 

29. Wow Teachers may Help each other. 

30. Examinations and Exhibitions. 

31. How to Teach Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, &e. 

32. Importance of correct Orthography, good Reading, knowledge of 
Mathematics, Physiolygy, History, &c. 


i) 
~~) 


School Supervision. 


Od. 

35, Compulsory and Voluntary Study. 
36. Popular Errors in Education. 

37. Development of Intellect by Labor. 
38. The Newspaper as an Educator. 
39. Demand for Educated Talent. 


40. Genuine Scholarship. 

41. Utility of Lyceums. 

42, Demands of the Age upon Teachers. 

43. The proper training of Youth. 

44. School Management. 

45. Importance of Parental Co-operation in Schools. 
46. Incitement of Curiosity as a Means of Education. 
47. Teachers and Methods of Teaching. 

48, Literary Attractions of the Bible. 

49. Oflice of the Teacher. 

50. Study of Nature. 

52. Learning its own Reward. 

53. Regular and Punctual Attendance at School. 
54, The Will as an Educational Power. 

55. Sincerity and Earnestness in Teachers. 

56. The relation between Parents and Teachers. 

57. The Teachers and Men for the Times. 

58, The Bible in Schools. 

59. Errors of Learned Men. 

60. The true position of Woman. 





Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king ; give him brains with. 
out riches, and he is a slave; give him riches without brains, and he is 
a fool. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Suggestions have, at different times, been let drop, that it would be an 
improvement on our public school system, if attendance on the part of 
children were made compulsory ; but they have generally been shadowy 
and obscure. At one time they have fallen from the judicial bench ; at 
another time they have glided from the glib tongue of the public speaker, 
while discoursing on political themes ; and they have had their counter- 
part on their reflection in the press. Of discussion there has been scarcely 
any. And now, the question is raised with a view of action being taken 
uponit. The Toronto Board of School Trustees have taken it in hand. 
The question is one of legislation : and if action is to be taken upon it, 
in any shape, it is desirable that discussion should not lag behind. 

We have not the least doubt that it would be a very easy matter to 
show that, since the Common School is supported at the public cost, and 
every tax payer ranked among the contributors, the compulsory attendance 
of poor children is an admissable and even a necessary sequence. Why 
raise all those school-houses, and collect all these taxes, unless you com- 
pel the objects of your wise and benevolent legislation to enjoy the ban- 
quet you spread, at so much trouble, for their entertainment? Is not 
the logic faultless? This is all very well ; but it is only one side of the 
question, afterall. There is a want that precedes the school, and that 
will not be put off. The children of the poor must be fed and clothed ; 
and some of them must begin, at a very early age, to do something to- 
wards obtaining their own subsistence. An orphan, de pere et mere, finds 
. itself on the street, obliged to beg, or steal, if it caanot work. <A poor 
orphan, forming one of a large family, whose mother is still living, is 
scarcely in a better position. A poor child with idle or dissolute parents 
finds its lot not much better. It is all very well to say that these children 
ought to be at school, while they are in the streets; but we don’t see 
how a compulsory law is to accomplish impossibilities. It will not cre- 
ate the food and clothes that are presupposed to be at the command of 
the urchins for whose benefit the compulsion would be exercised. If it 
be true that there are two thousand children in Toronto who do not at- 
tend school, there must be among them a large number whose absence 
arises from the criminal negligence of their parents. But where are you 
to draw the line? Compulsion must be general, or it becomes arbitrary; 
and it well becomes the legislature to pause before it embraces these twin 
sisters of tyranny. For, reason as we will, for the law to seize hold of 
every child in the community, and carry it off to school by force, would 
be a paternal species of despotism, gratuitously undertaken by the State. 
The object would be well meant, no doubt; but is it a sufficient excuse 
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for every stretch of authority, that you can set up for it the defence that 
it was dictated by a good motive ? 

It is one thing to prepare a great public feast, and invite all the world 
to come and partake of it ; and another and very different thing to com- 
pel the attendance of reluctant guests. And hospitality of compulsion 
would not be attempted to be justified on the ground that the prepara- 
tion of the entertainment had been costly, and that there was enough for 
all. Necessarily many would have other engagements to fulfill. And, 
though the social grades are not so numerous or so distinctly marked 
omong us as in other countries, the company, if brought together in this 
miscellaneous way, might not quite agree. The vagrant child may not 
be more vicious by nature than other children ; but it is almost necessa- 
rily so by habit. ‘The fear of contagion would deter many parents from 
sending their children to sit beside others, from whom they would be in 
great danger of learning something that it is most desirable they should 
not learn. We all know how parents would feel on this matter ; and it 
is not necessary to go to despotic governments for examples. The police 
regulations of Prussia are in many respects very admirable, no doubt ; 
but it is precisely in those in particulars in which no free nation can 
copy them. That necessity of discussion, which is an incident of free 
government, precludes some things from being done, which it may be 
very desirable to do ; just because they lie beyond the range of public 
discussion. Education becomes a matter of police, the moment you 
make it compulsory. It is in perfect harmony with the other parts of 
the Prussian police ; but, in spite of its adoption by one or two republi- 
can States, it is not in accordance with the genius of free institutions. 
Ignorance is bad; but is tyranny better? Is it permissible to do a 
wrong that a good result may be obtained? If the question of compul- 
sory education is to be canvassed, these queries must receive attention. 

With us, there is a prior question to be discussed. The stomach takes 
precedence of the brain. It must first be provided for. If there were 
among us the same systematic provision for the poor that exists in some 
of the States where compulsory education is enforced, the question would 
be much simplified. Even then, it would be no easy task to popularize 
compulsion ; but in the actual state of things, the question of practica- 
bility has first to be settled. Let this be done ; and the way to the dis- 
cussion of the other questions will have been cleared.—Leader (Canada 
Paper). 





“¢ AnsTEmrousLy ” and “‘ Facetious.y ” are said to be the only words 
in the language which contain all the vowels in their order. 


m8 women ge 


at aes pew es tape! 


vane 


Aiea 
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PLAIN WORDS. 


How beautiful are plain, living, earnest words, such as have the stamp 
of simplicity and truth about them, whose meaning the most illiterate 
cannot mistake, nor the most learned explain away. There is a charm to 
the conversation of such as habitually and consistently use them, which 
secures willing and interested listeners. ‘They fall from the lips as genu- 
ine coin from the dies of the mint, ready for circulation and bearing un- 
mistakable marks of value. As the beautiful things of nature enchant 
us, so do plain words, by their simple, truthful beauty. All can appre- 
ciate these beauties, so that principles based on them admit of universal 
application, and have, therefore, superior claims to our attention. 

But like most things of value the beauty of plain words is not their 
best recommendation. They are elements of power, and masters of this 
power may wield it so as to accomplish wonderful results. Plain words 
command respect, and carry conviction along with them. They are their 
own best exemplar and advocate. And they gain in power by use, for 
one attains to greater command of language and acquires discrimination 
in its use, and confidence in its power. 

There is a utilitarian view of the subject which should weigh with a 
practical people. In all business transactions the utmost plainness of 
language would seem to be essential and ought to be cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care. Such is not always the case however. Hence misun- 
derstandings, embarrassments, losses, and sometimes absolute ruin in a 
pecuniary sense. And this is not the worst. Many can testify to friend- 
ships broken by a careless use of words, under such circumstances that 
subsequent explanations are powerless to effect a reconciliation—and in 
the case of those sustaining a closer relation, the results of misunder- 
standings are still more destructive to peace and happiness, and the ne- 
cessity of great care in the use of language more pressing and vital. 
Especially is this demanded in correspondence, in which explanations 
with regard to any misconception of ideas are necessarily delayed, giving 
time for it to be nurtured into a reality, and made difficult to remove. 

The habitual use of “ great plainness of speech” tends to prevent the 
evils referred to and others arising from a careless use of language, by 
promoting mutual good understanding, and a love for truth, honesty, and 
fidelity. ‘The persistent use of plain language by one of a circle is apt 
to become contagious, and may result in its general use by others of the 
circle. Still habits once formed are sometimes hard to eradicate, and it 
is therefore important that they should be, at the outset, correct ones. 

Some of the evil effects of thoughtlessness in this matter are truth per- 
verted, confidence destroyed, minds enervated, morals jeoparded, friends 
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estranged, hearts broken—but the list is long and unattractive, and each 
can in part fill it out from facts developed under his or her own observa- 
tion. Then how important, how serious, how sacred the duty of all, to 
use in their intercourse with others, plain, unmistakable language. If this 
were the general practice, (for none will hardly claim that it is, while 
there is so much of the trivial and ambiguous in common conversation 
and correspondence, ) many of the evils connected with social intercourse 
would be lessened, or entirely removed, and a reform initiated the results 
of which would be far-reaching, and exceedingly gratifying to all lovers 
of truth and earnestness. And the beauty and value of plain words are 
so apparent and attractive, that the example of their consisten: use is 
likely to be followed, a contrary practice being more the result of thought- 
lessness than design, at least among those who desire to be trathful, and 
such are believed to constitute by far the larger class. L. C. W. 








Tuose who have the largest horizon: of thought, the most extended 
vision in regard to the relation of things, are not remarkable for self-re- 
liance and steady judgment. A man who sees limitedly and clearly is 
more sure of himself and more direct in his dealings with circumstances 
and with others, than one whose capacity embraces an immense extent of 
objects and objections—just as a horse with blinkers more surely chooses 
his path, and is less likely to shy. 

[In other words he is usually most confident who is most ignorant— 
most dogmatic who has the narrowest range of thought. | 








THe TEACHER SHOULD BE—Apt to teach—Acquainted with human 
nature—Acquainted with books—Earnest—Prompt—Clear—Accurate— 
Enthusiastic — Diligent — Systematic — Dignified — Firm —Confident— 
Courteous — Forbearing — Gentle — Cheerful — Patient — Persevering— 
Neat—Orderly—Studious—Desirous of doing good. 





‘‘Nosopy doubts that every teacher gives tone to his school. A gloomy 
teacher keeps a gloomy school. A peevish teacher makes a peevish school. 
A merry teacher has a merry school. Whatever be the predominant 
characteristic of the teacher, that quality becomes ingrained into the 
school.” 





Scnoor-Room Morrors.—Always ready. Labor conquers all things. 
Dare to do right. As we sow, soshall we reap. Dilligence insures suc- 
cess. Speak the truth ; act the truth. I ean, if I will. Be kind to 
each other. Idleness isacrime. Envy noone. Imitate the good. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 





The newly appointed editor is not unmindful of the responsibility he 
assumes in taking charge of this Department, heretofore so ably con- 
ducted. Most cordially do we invite teachers, students, and especially 
all lovers of mathematical science, to aid in maintaining the interest that 
has, in time past, been connected with the pages of the Mathematical 
department. In discharging the duties assigned us, care will be taken 
to select from the matter contributed that which will, in our opinion, be 
of the greatest practical utility. 

There are many important questions relating to the properties of num- 
bers; will some of our correspondents please send us a few problems of this 
class, accompanied with clear and concise solutions. 

We shall aim to publish at least one solution to each problem. 


Solution of Problem 63.—Given 2? + y = 7 (1), and x + y? =11 (2) 
to find the values of and y. Letx=2Z—d,and y= Z + d; then 
(1) becomes 77—22Zd+d°+2Z+d=7, and 
(2) becomes Z? + 27d + d? + Z—d =11. 

By addition 22? + 2d’ + 27 = 18. 
Or Z'+Z4+@=9 (8). 

As the second member of equation (3) is a square, the first must also 
be a square ; hence 2 Zd = Z, or 2d=1, andd =}. Substituting this 
value in equation (3) we have 27+ Z+{=9, and Z + 4=+ 3; hence 
Z=21,¢=2i—-}=Z—d=2,andy =2} + a2 igs. 

The above solution is by Mr. E. M. Jones: it was forwarded to us by 
A. P. Marsie, Wayland University, Beaver Dam. 


Solution of Problem 70.—The following theorems must be observed in 
order to solve this problem : 
1. The area of any triangle is equal to half the product of its base 
and altitude. 
2. The difference of the squares of two quantities is equal to the pro- 
duct of their sum and difference. 
3. The square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. A 
Let ABC be any triangle, whose area equals S. 
Draw AD at right angles to BC. Put BC=a, 
AC=b, AB=c, AD=h, CD = 2, and BD=a—x. 
By (th. 3), W?= 0? —2’. Again, h? = c? — (a—«)’, 
or c? — a> + 2ax—2?, Qualities which are equal 
_ to the same thing are equal to each other. Conse- y 
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quently 6? —x* =c? — a? + 2ax—2*. By cancelling and transposing 


a? + 6? — c’, 
2a 


a ae es Ie : oe i a? + b?—c?\. 
ht =b (Sap * hago? Ma ) 


According to (th. 1), =i ‘ p(t ta) ‘as 
Vice ~( +4 —CY = 1 V4a? b? — (a? + 6? —c?)? = (by 
2 4a? 

th. 2) 1 72ab + (a? + 6? —c?) x 1 ¥2ab— (a? + 6? —c?)? =2 
V(a+b)? +c? x 1 Ve? —(@—d)? =} V(iat+b +c) (a+b—C) 
(a—b +e) (—a4b—6) 

agftt tte a@t+b—e . a—bt+e . —atbt+e. 


we have 2ax=a?+ 6?—c’; therefore, x = Hence 
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New Berlin, Waukesha Co. Puitena A. Evans, 


Problem 1.—A man travels from his own home to Madison in four 
days and back again in five days ; traveling each day one mile less than 
he did the preceding. How far does he live from Madison ? 


Problem 2.—A, B, and C, are employed to do a piece of work for 
$26 45; A and B together are supposed to do ? of the work ; A and C, 
to 3 Band C, 43 ; andare proportionately paid. What is each man’s share 
of the money ? P. Bronson. 

Wyocena. 


Problem 3.—Prove that the value of a proper fraction is increased, and 
an improper fraction diminished, by adding the same quantity to both terms 
of the fraction ; and that tiie reverse is the case when the same quantity 
is subtracted from both terms of the fraction. J. E. C. 


Problem 4.—There is a square field such that the number of rods 
around it is equal to the number of acres within it. How many acres 
does it contain ? J.E. C. 


Problem 5.—A father willed to his three sons A, B, and C, whose ages 
were 15, 17, and 19 years, respectively, the sum of $7348, to be divided 
into three shares which, put out at 10 per cent. compound interest would 
amount to the same sum when they became 21 years of age. What was 
the share willed to each? 


Problem 6.—A cone of uniform density, whose slant height is 14 inches, 
is suspended by the edge of its base, when its axis is found to incline 10° 
to the horizon ; find the dimensions of the cone. 
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TuE form below was prepared by Mr. W. W. Colby, Principal of one 
of the Public Schools in Madison, and seems to be quite complete. 
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|| Notr.—In the summary 10 is perfect ; from 9 to 10 is excellent ; 8 to 9 good ; 7 
|| to 8 passable ; below 7, discreditable. Parents and Guardians who will examine 
sign this Report weekly, and will often visit the School, will very much aid the 
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| teacher in raising the standing of the pupil and the character of the school. 
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SURPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In making my Annual Report to the Legislature, I would be glad to 
embody a brief Report of the Condition and Prospects of the Schools 
under your immediate charge. 

Will you please prepare such a Report, embracing the results of your 
work and of your observations for the year ending August 31, 1863, 
and transmit the same, with your Statistical Report, to this office, or if 
it suits you better, at any time previous to Nov. 1, 1863. 

The space that can be allotted to the Reports of the several County 
Superintendents is so limited as to to make it necessary to ask you not 
to exceed five or six pages of manuscript. 

The points upon which I would like information are as follows : 

1. Scnoonr Hovses—New Houses built, Impro\ements during the 
year, School Furniture, Apparatus, Maps and Charts. 

2. Numper or Grapep Scnoors—Number having two Departments, 
Number having three or more Departments. 

3. Teacners—Number examined, Number holding each of the three 
grades of certificates, Evidences of improvement, Average qualifications 
as compared with the previous year, Number employed in same school 
previous year. 

4, Pupins—General average of punctual attendance upon school, 
General Deportment, Progress made in study. 

5. Patrons—Visits to school, General interest, Co-operation with 
Teacher by active efforts to advance the interests of the school. 

6. Any other matter of general or of local interest that you may 
choose to present. 

Any suggestions you may desire to present with reference to the wants 
of our schocls or the defects of our school system, will be most thank- 
fully received. 

N. B. You will confer a favor by sending me copies of Notices or Cir- 
culars you may issue, as also copies of your questions used in examina- 
tions. 

A copy of this Circular has been addressed to each County Superin- 
tendent, also to each City Superintendent of the State. 

I hope each will comply with the request contained therein that the 
next Annual Report from this Department may contain full and reliable 
statements as to the condition of schools throughout the State. 

J. L. Pickarn, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


THE ADDRESSES AT KENOSHA—A LETTER. 


Mr. Peabody’s Address we thought oneof which the Association might be proud, 
and we have felt that he is fitted to occupy a positiou in just such an institution 
as that the value and necessity of which he so well set forth in the latter and 
larger part of his remarks. In regard to the general subject of the Address, as 
indicated by its title, Mr. Wells of Chicago writes us an appreciative letter, which 
we take the liberty to transcribe, as a deserved compliment to our late President: 


“My Dear Str:—I have just read the address of Mr. Peabody before your 
State Teachers’ Association, and cannot refrain from expressing the great satis- 
faction it has afforded me. 

We are all so very progressive, that we hardly ever stop to reflect. It is quite 
refreshing to find an educator who is able to pause long enough to take his bear- 
ings and plant a few landmarks to render our present possessions more secure, 
and furnish a substantial base line trom which we may go forth to fight the 
battles of truth. 

If every State Teachers’ Journal would publish just such a sketch of the 
progress of education as Mr. Peabody has given to the educators of Wisconsin, 
I think the number containing it would be one which intelligent teachers would 
be careful to preserve for future reference. 

Every State owes it to the present and succeeding generations to write out 
and publish its educational history in a connected form. How few of the States, 
old or new, have yet discharged this obligation. Mr. Barnard has done more 
toward the accomplishment of this object than any one else, and with proper 
encouragement and support I trust he will yet collect and digest the memoirs of 
educational progress in all the different States. Yours Very Truly, 

W. H. Wetts.” 


We are no doubt much more intent as a people upon making history than up- 
on writing it. Indeed it is one of our misfortunes thatas a great nation we have 
no venerable and mysterious past, filled with a thousand years of experience 





and a thousand noble and heroic associations, but have sprung up at once as it 
were from infancy to manhood. Mr. MeMynn told us the other day at Kenosha, that 
“the past two years had furnished more material for history than any previous 
ten.” This may prove true in regard to our educational as well as our civil 
interests. 

Prof. Emerson of Beloit College gave the opening address on Tuesday eve- 


ning. His theme was ‘‘ Popular Education,” 


in handling which, as we leained, 
for we did not have the pleasure of hearing him, he showed among other things, 
how the early history and culture of a nation determines its subsequent literary 
career—instancing the opposite examples of Greece, which left a splendid and 
imperishable literature, and of Assyria, which left none. The Address was 
spoken of as an eminently scholarly and creditable production, and as suited to 
the exigencies ot the day. 

Prest. Epwarps, of the Normal University, Illinois, discoursed the second 
evening, with much force and spirit, upon ‘‘The Teacher asa Man.” While the 
masters of fiction and the drama have had just cause to individualize and por- 
tray the eccentricities and weaknesses of the profession in such characters as 
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Holofernes, Dominie Sampson, Squeers, Ichabod Crane, etc., nevertheless the 
credit and value of the profession are amply sustained in its having embraced a 
Socrates, an Arnold, ete. 


Supt. Puiiprick, of Boston, very appositely and elegantly discoursed on 
Thursday evening, upon the “Teacher as Self-Made,” showing very conclusively 
that the true teacher grows from within, and mainly through his own efforts; 
and that no amount of external instruction or ot learning can take the place of 
this—giving graphic illustrations from the history of Thomas Arnold, and es- 
pecially of David P. Page—born in the same town in New Hampshire with him- 
self. 


Col. McMyxn spoke to us in a somewhat impromptu manner om Thursday 
afternoon, and very much to the point, showing, with the blunt earnestness of a 
soldier fresh from deadly grapple with the accursed slaveholders’ rebellion, that 
lessons of patriotism are more needed in our schools at present than any other 
lessons, and that this kind of instruction has been neglected in times past. No 
speaker before the Association we think so reached and roused the hearts of his 
auditory. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We transfer a readable account of this great gathering to our pages from the 
Ohio Educational Monthly. The criticisms of the writer seem to be generally 
just. The Addresses of Prest. Hitn of Harvard, and Supt. Grecory of Michi- 
gan, were the more solid and noticeable contributions of the East and West re- 
spectively to the general banquet. Prest. Hill is one of those men, rarely seen, 
who can be profound without taking leave of common sense; who never puts 
forth mere soaring and misty words as a substitute for real and valuable thought. 
To our apprehension nothing could well exceed the simplicity and transparency 
of his style in his masterly discussion of the theme—a favorite one we believe— 
the True Order of Studies and of the Development of the Human Faculties. 
Dr. Hill’s ideas upon this subject deserve to be classed among those which may 
be called living and germinant, and that add to the existing sum of human thought 
and knowledge. 


Mr. Gregory’s very able Address covered the same ground, substantially, as 
that given by him last year before our State Association at Janesville, but in a 
more elaborate and finished manner. And here also the speaker, in endeavoring 
to grasp and uphold that great problem—How and by what Means shall the 
child, the youth, the man be best educated for himself, for society and for God, 
gave us, not other men’s thoughts, but his own. His theme too, is a favorite 
one, and we hope he may still work a vein that yields so much gold. Both these 
gentlemen are expected, as we are pleased to learn, to present papers next year. 

Dr. BARNARD’s Paper on “Competitive examination for Admission to West 
Point” opened a general subject, of much broader interest, and he is expected 
we understand to pursue it next year. The time will come when Dr. Barnard’s 
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multifarious labors in the educational field and the value of his peculiar services in 
that field, will be better appreciated than they now are. 

We intended to give some part of Mr. Wells’ Words of Welcome, and of Mr. 
Philbricks’ Opening Address, but must defer it. 

Not to follow the correspondent of our cotemporary ina general criticism upon 
the meeting, we will only add that he need not have been “ surprised” that Supt. 
Pickard of this State presented ‘‘an able Paper upon the Intellectual Aspects of 
Labor.” By general consent, we believe, he also carried off the palm in the 
matter of short speeches made at the final roll-call of the States—an occasion 
where it is considerable credit to a man not to make a failure. 

Finally, the Meeting was a hopeful sign of the times, and a good augury for 
our country. The attendance was immense—not less than 1500 we suppose in 
all—the weather hot, the audience at any time present—for there was continual 
coming and going—were as patient as could be expected in that dark—not to say 
“black-hole” of Chicago, Bryan Hall, and we often wished, while Mr. Adams 
of Massachusetts was reading his Essay on the ‘* Bearings of Popular Education 
upon Civilization,” as well as at other times, that civilization would find out how 
to ventilate a large hall so that half of a crowded audience might not be made 
sick by sitting in it all day. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


One afternoon was given up for the meeting of this organization. It consists 
we believe of those only who are connected with Normal work. While there- 
fore the speakers had the advantage of a large audience, they had the monopoly 
of the discussions. The exercises consisted of brief reports trom representatives 
of various Normal Schools, of their character and present condition, aad the 
principal point discussed was the necessity of Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice as a part of Normal School work. The opinions expressed on this point 
were pretty much all on one side. The only thing said in disfavor of Model 
Schools was by Mr. Alfred Holbrook, of the Lebanon School, Ohio; and this 
was based upon the alleged difficulty of obtainting the consent of parents that 
their children should be gathered into a school to be experimented upon. (We 
should say that practically they would be far better off in this respect than school 
children generally are in the public schools, where a new teacher comes usually 
every new term, and experiments upon them ad libitum; whereas, in a model 
school, though various persons may conduct recitations from time to time, the 
general plan of instruction and discipline, under the principal of the school, is 
supposed to be of a superior and uniform character.) We understood Mr. Hol- 
brook to say however, that the public schools of Cincinnati are visited by the 
pupils of the Lebanon School, and that they thus became to them schools of ob- 
servation, though not of practice. This cannot suffice. As Mr, Childs, late of 
the Illinois Normal School said at the meeting: “‘You ought to see the horse- 
shoe I produced once, under the notion that I could make one because I had seen 
my brother make many.” Observation can never supply the place of practice. 
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It would not be very dangerous to a duck upon the wing to be exposed to the 
fire of one who though he had often seen a fowling piece discharged, had never 
before taken one in his hands. Still less can the art of teaching be imparted by 
mere theoretical instruction; and least of all can it be acquired by merely 
attending school and reciting lessons. But we must stop—and as Wisconsin was 
not called upon to make any report of herself in Normal matters at the meeting, 
we will summon one or two of her well known teachers to speak for her: 

Mr. Pickett, of Horicon : 

“We cannot here enter into an argument to show the necessity of training 
schools for teachers. Let us, however, assert what has actually proven true: 
that pupils, while studying, no more learn to teach, than children by eating 
bread learn how to bake it, or a lad who sees a tailor cut and make a garment, 
learns the trade. All teachers should learn to teach under instructors.”—Ad- 
dress before the State Association, in 1859. 

Mr. MeMynn, of Racine. ° 

“The other course is different. Our action would be based on the fact that 
teaching is both a science and an art. The science may be taught by instruction 
but the art must be learned by practice. One who knows only the science is no 
more a teacher than one who understands the law of light is an oculist. The 
college, academy, and high school, as such, must fail in the effort to teach teach- 
ing. They may teach much that a teacher must know, but they cannot teach 
him what he must do. Who could become a painter by listening to lectures on 
the works of Reubens avd Vandyke, or a sculptor by hearing descriptions of the 
master-pieces of Thorwaldsen and Powers? 

“‘ We are able to furnish for observation and inspection a system of schools, 
capable of improvement, it is true, but still coherent and harmonious. It is not 
enough to see the teaching done, but he who would understand it must do it. 
He who would learn how to govern a school, must govern it, All the Board of 
Regents require at present, is, that certain instruction should be given in the 
science; but we possess the means of instructing also in the art. The Training 
School is all-important—a school where the normal candidate may apply his 
knowledge, and, under the direction of a clear head and a quick eye, may learn 
the art of teaching. To make a swordsman, we do more than lecture on the con- 
struction, temper and polish of the blade; we teach the hand to hold and the arm 
to wield it. Now, while we admit that the science of teaching may be taught 
without the model school, in which the student is to practice, we cannot see how 
it is possible to teach the art.”—Com. to the Racine Board of Educationin 1859. 


OUR NORMAL WORK. 


At no time have so many young persons in the State been gathered into vari- 
ous sorts of schools for instruction as teachers as at the present. Looking in upon 
the Normal Department of the University the other day, we were reminded of a 
bee-hive, except that we dinn’t see the drones. Of 150 students there, 125 we 
suppose are past or prospective teachers. Friend Wernli writes us from Wau- 


ee 
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paca, that 55 names are enrolled as the beginning of his enterprize, that more 
are coming, and that he feels much encouraged. Ac Milton Academy, which is 
fast becoming a Normal School, some 70 students are preparing for examination 
under the Normal Board (several in the second and some in the third year of the 
course of study). Albion Academy, as usual, has a class nearly ready, some of 
them on the second year. Allen’s Grove Academy has a class of 40—some there 
also on the second year. The Institutions at Appleton, Galesville, Fox Lake, 
Evansville and Platteville had classes—some of them large ones—last year, and 
We suppose most of them have this year. The High Schools at Fort Atkinson, 
and Beloit, and we think also at Delavan and Whitewater, have organized classes 
to be examined under the Board, and other academies or schools of which we 
have no knowledge have very likely done the same. Wayland University, at 
Beaver Dam, and the “Vernon Normal Institute” at Viroqua, have each a 
class of teachers in training, and the High School at Rochester, under Mr. Colt, 
has a class of 25. There are no doubt several classes elsewhere. Then there are 
the temporary sessions of Normal Institutes, of from four to twelve weeks dura- 
tion, now in progress, under charge of County Superintendents. At Liberty, 
Mr. Dodge has a class of 30; Mr. Munger has a class at Omro; Mr. Fay at 
Roche-a-Cree, and Mr. Wood holds a session of twelve weeks at Mauston, in 
connection with the High School. Mr. Robt. Baker, as usual, has a Normal 
session of eight weeks at Montello. There are quite possibly other protracted 
Institutes in session. On the whole, we judge that some five or six hundred 
teachers are receiving instruction this fall, in these various localities, for terms of 
from four to twelve weeks, to say nothing of perhaps one thousand teachers who 
will attend the ordinary four days institutes of the season. 


All this is encouraging, and indicates progress, But it is obvious that our 
Normal work, though concentrating, and slowly taking more form, and method, 
and permanence, is quite too fragmentary and scattered. To call a school ora 
term of instruction a Normal school or Normal instruction, does not make it 
really such. Measured by any just standard, how many out of say fifty persons 
engaged in giving such instruction in the state, are at all competent to the task ? 
If there are ten, it would be far better that they should form two corps of In- 
struction, and that these six hundred expectant teachers should all be gathered, 
if it were practicable, into two good normal schools. We are not by any means 
censuring those who are endeavoring to aid teachers, for doing the best they can. 
The trouble is that as yet community are not ready, to any great extent, to pay 
properly for the services of trained and skilled teachers, and the State has not 
yet sufficiently felt the pressure of a demand for such teachers to make her set 
about the work of founding and endowing a system of Normal Schools. All we 
can do is to work and wait in hope. 


In California, every teacher must take an oath of allegiance to the Govern- 


ment, and in San Francisco, every teacher is a subscriber to the new California 
Teacher. 
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INSTITUTES, &c. 
Institutes have been held or will be held this season commencing as follows: 


For Juneau, at Mauston, Aug. 24 
Grant, Boscobel, Aug. 31 
Kenosha, Liberty, Sept. 7 
Waushara, Pine River, Sept. 7 
Waupaca, Waupaca, Sept. 7 
Adams, Roche-a-Cree, Sept. 9 
Brown, Door, Kewaunee, 

Outagamie, Oconto, and Green Bay, Sept. 22 
Shawanaw, 

Winnebago, Omro, Sept. 22 
St. Croix, Hudson. Sept. 22 
Richland, Richland Center, Sept. 22 
Sheboygan, Plymouth, Sept. 28 
La Crosse, La Crosse, Oct. 5 
Trempealeau, Trempealeau, Oct. 12 
La Fayette, Shullsburg, Oct. 12 
Jefferson, Palmyra, Oct. 19 
Walworth, Sharon, Oct. 19 
Columbia, Columbus, Oct. 26 


For Waukesha, Institutes of three days each, followed in each case by a three 
days examination, will be held at Genesee, Sept. 21, Vernon Center, Sept. 28, 
Pewaukee, Oct. 12, and Summit, Oct. 19. Several of the other Institutes above 
named will continue three or four weeks as in Kenosha, Winnebago, and 
Waupaca, and the session for Juneau county is twelve weeks. Other Institutes 
have probably been appointed, of which we have no knowledge. 

The law requires Superintendents to hold these institutes, but points out no 
way in which the expenses are to be met. Neither does it in any direct way 
operate to brivg these teachers to attend them, who most stand in need of in- 
struction and who often most shrink from attendance, It is much to their 
credit, that some of our very best Superintendents who are capapable of doing 
good work in an Institute, have paid considerable money out of their own pock- 
cts to procure assistance. It would not be surprising if such men should de- 
cline re-election under the present plan. 


Winnepaco Co.—We regret that we have not room this month to give the 
whole of the following communication from Mr. W. W. Daggett, who is now 
principal of the Union School at Neenah. The marked improvement of which 
our correspondent speaks is not universal over the State, as he supposes, but will 
be found only where the same course has been pursued—namely, electing a 
practical, experienced teacher, who has taken off his coat and gone faithfully 
and judiciously to work. We could mention several counties where this has 
been done, and such men should certainly be continued in office: 

“ Any one not acquainted with the circumstances, would hardly believe, that 
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so great achange could have been wrought in our common schools, in so short a 
time, as has been during the time County Superintendents have had control of 
the same. Prosperity now seems to be visible in this department throughout the 
State, whereas formerly many of our schools proved a failure. 

The active friends of education in this county expected much benefit from a 
change in the superintendency of schools, and I am happy to record the fact, 
that they have not been in the least disappointed. It is true that some opposed 
the new system upon the ground of a trifling additional expense in the execu- 
tion of the new law; but the great advantages in the present mode of examina- 
tion—the Institutes—uniformity in teaching—the introduction of orthography, 
mental arithmetic, map-drawing and an entire reformation of instruction in the 
important branches of reading and spelling, together with great improvement in 
government, and in tidiness in the school rooms of our county—have silenced 
those who had taken little pains to inquire into the changes proposed by the new 
system. Perhaps the greatest good will in time arise from the manner in which 
the examinations are conducted, The principal questions are of such a grade, at 
each examination, as to require previous study on the part of most teachers in 
order to pass the somewhat difficult ordeal. This is already doing much to fill 
our High and Union Schools with teachers who are anxious to obtain good cer- 
tificates, and will, if adhered to for a few years, fill all our school houses with 
teachers who are masters of the branches they are called upon to teach. * * 

* * * Our Superintendent is at home here (having taught in High Schools 

some ten years as well as holding the office of Superintendent in the State of 

' N. Y,) and gives the most valuable advice to teachers upon all points of doubt 
in conductiag their schools. * * * * * The teachers of Winnebago 
county could hardly be reconciled to a system wherein they would be deprived of 
the advice and encouragement of a “live teacher” whose sympathies are eulist- 
ed in their work; and it is to be hoped that wherever Superintendents have 
labored faithfully for the cause of education and succeeded in laying a good 
foundation, they may be retained in office.” 


KENOSHA Co.—At a recent visit we found 28 studious teachers, usefully at 
work, under friend Dodge, their Superintendent, assisted by Mr. Rice, who was 
quite at home in his old school-room, at Liberty. Lectures were provided for 
many evenings of the four weeks session, and an intelligent audience turn out to 
hear them. We hope they won’t allow Mr. Dodge to pay all the expenses. 


KenosHa.—Having a leisure hour here the other day, while waiting for a train, 
we dropped into the High School. Found things quiet and pleasant, and the 
machinery to all appearance running-smoothly. ‘The school is fuller than at any 
former time, though the population of the city is not greater—perhaps less. This 
indicates good work all the way down. The recitation was on “fog,” etc., and 
as the day was misty withal, it was not strange that the discussion was a little 
so. But the sun will come out and it will clear up. Friend Stone knows how 


to teach school, we think, without making a fuss. It isn’t every one that does. 
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Rocuester.—Mr. J.C. Colt, in charge of the High School, has a teachers’ 
class in training, and we saw evidences of good work. Here too, Lectures are 
sustained and well attended. 


Buruineton.—Mr. M. M. Rice, formerly at Liberty, is to take charge of the 
Union School here. We heard the labors of his predecessor, Mr. J. A, Thomason, 
well spoken of as we passed through. 


ALLEN’s GRovE ACADEMY.—Learned from Mr. Montague, as we passed along, 
that after some enlargement of accommodations, the school is full—upwards of 
100—40 preparing to teach. We met a very pleasant teachers’ class here last 
year, and found a very pleasant school. 


Mitron AcApEMy.—The fall term of this institution opened with over 150 
students. One half of this number are specially qualifying themselves to teach 
in our public schools and academies. Prof. Searing, who has taught for several 
years the popular select select school at Union, was added this term to its 
corps of teachers. He has charge of the French, Greek, and a portion of 
the Latin classes. He is a valuable addition to the institution, with which his 
connection is expected to be permanent.—vanesville Gazette. 


VERNON Norma InstituTe.—This school, under Mr. W. W. Waterman, with 
assistants, had an aggregate of 163 pupils last year, 96 of whom were in the 
Higher Department. There are 60 pupils in attendance the present term, em- 
bracing a Teachers’ Class. We trust the school is doing a good work for Vernon 
county. 

Tue Catrrornia l'kacHer.—We have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of this occidental visiter, the first number of which appeared in July. 
It starts off as if it meant serious work in a good cause. Resident Editors: 
John Sweet, (State Supt.), George Tait, George W. Minns and Samuel J. C. 
Swezey. 


BOOK HOLDERS. 

Among the many good things done by Dr. Lewis, is the getting up a neat 
Book Holder, for students and readers. The Doctor contributes an article for 
this number on Position in Study, a subject which demands most serious atten- 
tion. The stooping posture, so often allowed at school, with its concomitants of 
a contracted chest and imperfect respiration, is one of the causes, often pointed 
out by physiologists, of undermined health and ultimate consumption. The 
Book Holder retails we believe at $1.00, but we presume the right to manufac. 
ture after his patent can be obtained of Dr. Lewis for a reasonable considera- 
tion. Something of the kind is needed in every school, and would be useful in 
every family. Address Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston. 


NEW FIRM. 


“Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle” is the new style of the old and well known pub- 
lishing house of W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, Among the good books which 
they issue is the ‘‘ Examiner,” noticed in our Book Table. 
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“TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS IN POSITIONS 
OF INFLUENCE.” 


Deak Siz: The State Teachers’ Association at its late session passed a Reso- 
lution, as you are aware, recommending an effort to extend the circulation of 
the Journal of Education, “that it may be supported independently of State As- 
sistance.” 


The new postage law, I find, doubles the amount of postage to be pre-paid on 
the copies of the Journal sent to school officers, while the price paid for the same 
by the State remains unchanged, being fixed by law. This obliges me to pay 
$636 dollars postage on the current volume, instead of $318, as on the last vol- 
ume. The price of the Journal was put some months since at 60 cents to indi- 
vidual subscribers, and it has been proposed, with the help of friends, to increase 
the circulation to 1000, and that number of copies of the present volume has 
thus far been printed in addition to the State subscription. But under existing 
circumstances, I cannot longer take the pecuniary hazard of printing so many 
without some assurance that they will be wanted. The object ot this Circular 
is therefore to ask of all who respond to the the Resolution of the Association, 
and who can aid in the object, to communicate with me and state how many 
names can be secured. The Fall Institutes and Examinations afford a favorable 
opportunity for presenting the subject to many teachers. 





Without askiug any positive pledges, I shall feel greatly obliged to Superin- 
tendents, or other persons in the different counties, especially where the Journal 
is little circulated, who will obtain subscriptions and inform me what additional 
number may reasonably be expected. Those who may be willing to act in the 
matter, are desired to make a return by or before the 15th of October, that 
I may judge with some certainty how many it will be safe to print hereafter.— 
Friends who take subscriptions, may at their discretion give credit to those who 
wish the Journal and have not the means by them, but who will send the 60 cents 
before the close of the volume. It should be mentioned that the postage is now 
one cent a number—12 cents a year. We wish all subscriptions to begin with 
the volume—i. e. the July number; first that subscribers may be sure of a com- 
plete volume, and secondly as a favor to us—the numbers being printed and on 
hand. If any are unwilling to commence with the volume, then we wish sub= 
scriptions to be taken for the remaining numbers of the volume only, the amount 
for which is easily estimated, at 5 cents a number. 

Faithfully Yours, 

Sept. 18, 1863. Tue Resmpent Epitor. 





TO EACH SUBSCRIBER! 


KIND FRIEND, by obtaining one name for the Journal you can do your part 
toward doubling our circulation. 





